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The theory that organizations are ii^Dlogical 
tiawejitiofis of the huM^ miJ»€ is 3iscfisse3. Orgamizatiojual science is 
described as an ideology irhich is basej opofi social concepts and 

• ^jcperiences* The iwiin Jestitication fO€ organizationaX theory is that 
it attenpts to ans»4?r i#hy bahawe as Ve ^Tp in social organizations* 
tays in which ideas and concepts shape assnnptions ahoot 
orgast iz a tions tsid -organizational !>eha¥i<^ are presented. For example, 
social scientists of tec h^i^^ their research ^pon a vision of reality 
which holds no greater ±tuth than alternate iriews. Social scientists 
piist fiw^erstand different iMiridnal rs&alities if they are to make 
gesisralized statements abo^^t the social strnctn re and provide a link 
bft¥een experience and realtity^ * ireviev of relevant sociological 
lit#irati»T« hy »right ^ririisg ^offnan^ insa In Strauss ard 

others is presented* Pairtictqqtar attention is paid to the writings of 
aam Wafcer who naintained t*^^ :5cienti:s±s ??;hottld he aware of 

- th^ir owa r^t^^s aJ&d as5nifl?^lons in otrder to gnard against 
«elf-5%ception and the deception of others* The coaclnsion i5 thtt 
ti^r^aniza.tiona sapho^l^l t:t>n^i3er the natare and objectives of 

■ - organizations and eat tb^ interpretation of social reality rather 
than atteapting to control 5^1 or argne for a single interpretation of 
that reality. (Inthor/Ul^) 
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\o ORGANIZATION THEORY AS IDEOLOGY , •^^-'Sl^SSr^*^ 

Thomas B* Greenfiexd ?«^^ihomo0obca«mzat«)«o«k^ 
i Ontario Institute for Studies in EduGation 

I Q Toronto, Ontario IllS^S^SS'i^SrS^^S^^ 

This paper is about experience and hov we coiae to understand 
what ve-do and what is happening to us. It recognizes the p racing 
of jseaning upon experience as a bedrock upon which huiaan life is • 
built ^ SoBje peopie invent ideas which give shape and sieaning to > ; 

experience; others borrow those ideas to understand themselves. 
And s:ajny have little or no choice as others' ideas are forced 
upon thesi in the sarae way that the air surrounds the®- They must * 
breathe the air or suffocate; so roist they accept others' ideas 
pr break through theia to a new atm>sphere, to other ideas, to a 
new reality. This context of ideas by which we understand our 
experience is what I mean by organization^ In this sense, 
organization exists whenever people accept sets of ideas as fit 
and proper guides for their own behaviour and for that of others* 
That these ideas may be internally inconsistent and that we cannot 
always predict what will happi^n when we act in accordance with 
them does not reoove our dependence upon ideas for ordering our ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ y 
experience and for building an understanding of the world around 

i% Artiste have long understood the relation between experience 
<^ and ideas /between sycdjoi and reality. My dissatisfaction with 

«uch of conteiaporary organization theory- -or at least with that y^r ' :( 
^forw of it which prevails in administrative studies-ris / 
Othat people who call themselves social scientists' have coiae to 
"^forget the experiential basis of the ideaj^ they use to interpret . : 

and have bccoiue advocates instead of a particular vision 
i of reality which holds no gr^sater truth than a number of alter- „ 
nate views. And I would go further: Systeais theory and structural- 
functionalist thinking- -which 1 see the ideological hegeffioiny in ^ 
administrative studies--is demonstrably bad theory amd leads to 
■ sterile 'research., 

f * Paper presented to the Aaserican Education Research Association in 

a 5>raposiit8i enti tied, "Conteaporar^ theory Dcvelojiaeii t and Educational ^^^^^^ g 



It is bad theory because organizations are, in Bouldxng^s 
';■ teria •multi-cephalous,^ ^•e^ , they have m brains which sustain 

mind» aeaning, values, and: culture* Despite this recognized 
' coj^lexity in organizations, theorists are content to speak about 
them in terms of primitive models which seldom advance beyond 
images more coi^lex than the catalogue, the clock, or the gyroscope 
(Pondy, 1976), As Pondy (1976, p. 16) says, the ''doiHinating" I 
concern of organization ^theorists over the last decade or more 
has been '^explaining why organizations work well and do good." 

I Kill retuinv to these points* again, but let us listen first 
to what some artists have said-on experience and reality* William: 
Blake (quoted in Inglis, 1975) asks: * 

fc'hat is the price of experience? Do men buy if for a song? 
Or wisdom for a dance in the street? No, it is bought 

with. .the price,. ' ' ■ - 

Of all that a man hath, his house, his wife, his children* 



And one of Pirandello's (1954) six characters tells the theatre 
producer who wants to re-direct his life: 

Each one of us has a whole world of things inside him/. . 
And each of us has his own particular world/ How can 
we understand each other if into the words which I speak 
r put the sense and the value of things as I understand 
them myself •-•While at the same time whoever is listening 
to them inevitably assumes them to have the sense and value 
that they have for him. • .The sense and value that they have 
in the world that he has within him? We think we understand 
one another*' ' - ■ 

It seems to me that these questions posed by Blake and Pirahdello, 
are inevitable and necessary questions for anyone who wants to 
understand himself and others, as indeed, they are for the social 
scientist who wants to understand absf^^gtly and in theoretical 
terms what social organization is and what it means to people 

within': it»\' / 



Let me say something about myself for a jL2mnt and about 
soae^Jkxjperiences which now seem enormously significant to loe, 
though they di<3 not at the time of their occurrence, I was - 
bprn into a farm family in Saskatchewan, Canada and I began 
formal learning in a school where a single teacher taught many 
children in eight grades- tfe used to watch the hands of the 
clock on the teacher* s desk moye slowly to four. At that. hour, 
if one were old enough and had no younger brothers or sisters to 
transport home by buggy or cutter, one might ride hoi^ ;on horse- ' 
back through an open, unspoiled, tranquil landscape to a home- 
stead that short years before was virgin prairie. At a point of 
crisis in- my family, I went to live in the city. The farm part 
of my faikily has never shared my cit can, or ■ 

cciuld, shift fairly easily back to farm ways. My farm family 
does not understand what I do as a professor- They would be 
fa^ressedbut incredulous if told that I were in New York at this 
iaoment and that people who had travelled far were willing to sit 
Still for twenty minutes while I talked to then. The shift between 
ftihese separate realities is one that I am coming to understand in 

ake* s terms ; Understanding experience exacts its price and 
comes only from shifting perspectives, from the juxtaposing of one 
:jperspective:-against -.another.-' „, v----..': 

1 speak in these personal terms to make a point abomt ex- ' 
perience, organizations , and ideology-- three words whose /ae^nings, 
:in my view, are closely intertwined. The self that lives ;by one 
'set of values, by one ideology, within one social organization 
is not the self that lives by other values, within- other ideas, 
or other organizations, though the same consciousness may connect 
the ti^o realities. Even Aore so then, do different people live 
within different realities'. Under these assumptions, the prime 
task'of the social scientist and the theorist of organizations is 
to understand thojie realities, if they are to make generalized 
and abstract statements about thtw- The ideological or symbolic 
"explanation" links the experience of individuals and the realities 
tKey perceive as social structure. ^^^^^^^^^ \ 



~ " Poet siTciaT ^ ^ ™ : 
phirosophersv and yes, even organization theoristis are important 'i 
and powerful ^ p becsgiise their thoughts can provide the link 

iJetween experience and reality^ The theorists and the symbol^ 
maker are; therefore, linked to those whose lives they explain 
by a bphd which is at once existential and moral * How do we see 
our life? h'hat -place do organizations play in it? What are 
schools? Can we or our organizations be different? Can we be ■ 
better, too? How? These are questions which organization theory* 
should speak to and, indeed, does Bpeak to; But it should do so 
by opening up the interpretation oT social reality, noj: by atteinpting 
to fix it or control it, It'should make clear the process by 
which we create our social and organizational worlds it should 
nol^ argue for a single interpretation of what reality* It shbiild 
leave the persons theorized about with a greater understanding 
of themselves than before the theorists began their work. These 
are stringent conditions to lay upon social theorizing, and 1 am 
unsure whether duch or any of it now lives up to theia. 

The Individual and Social Reality ^ 

Recent writings some by people on this platform, ^hav'e defined' 
the theoretical issue sharply and clearly for organization studies 
as they are conducted in educational administration (Crane and . 
Walker, 1976; Gibson, 1977; Greenfield, 1975, 1976; Griffiths, 1975). 
I do not propose now to re-iive old battles or to becoae nostalgic 
about theia^ In ttiis spirit we might consider the words rf Iris 
Murdock in the 1975 Black Papers (Cox and Boyson, 1975, p. 7) when 
she asks the disputants in education issues to: 

use clear ordinary language, not obscure jargon or . 
brutal rhetoric / and keep in laind that while theories 
are fighting individual children are growing up> 

So what is the issue we are talking about here? One cannot 
go far in organization theory wxthour confronting a basic question: 
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Why do we behave as kc do in social ""OTganxzations? vAnswefiag / 
-i:his quest i^ the inain jtis^ifijcation for organization 

theory , since it deals with the individual and social reality. 
^ :In this papier, therefore, I would like to\ove on to deal with ^ 
the implications of a view which sees orgaiiiz^ions as ideological 
; invent ions, i>f the feuman mind, as invented ^social, reality* From 
this point of view, much of. received organizationNtheory appears - 
bliiid to ideology in ; organizations and in theories about them. _ 
It is blind too to the experiential base of ideology a:^ to the v 
st ruggle of the deviant notion, the radical view and the^^ charismatic 
vision against a social reality which is routine, patterned, accepted 3 
and considered right and proper. Organizational theory has\too 
frequently defencDed conventional social realities and ignored\ . 
the process whereby sets of people and ideas are^in contention \ 
over what is reality and Tiow . one should beliave in it." : \ 

> Goffman (quoted; in Manning, 1976, 20) gives ms 2. sense of \ 
ideological control of the individual when he discusses Grayson 
Kirk's reaction when students occupied and despoiled his pre* 
sidential office at .Columbia University. "My God", said Kirk," 
*'How could human beings do a thing like this?" But as Goffman ^ 
points out, the great sociological, question is rather, "How it is 
that humap beings do this sort of thing so rarely. How come persons 
in authority have been so overwhelmingly successful in conning 
those beneath^, them into keeping the hell out of their offices?" 
Sociih order is maintained therefore, not because of necessary 
roles and functions opiating in some well^working 
system, but because of ideas in people's minds about how they 
should treat each other. The social system is therefore not an 
objective reality, but an ideological social order accepted by 
individuals or forced upo» them. As Goffman says, 

; Thp rules of conduct which bind the actor and the recipient 
together are the bindings of society^*. Others who arc 
present constantly remind the individual that he must keep 
hijjself together as a weH demeaned person and affirm the 
sacred quality of these others* (Goffman, 1967, p . 90-91). 



: 1^ see ia the social order depends upon the unit of ; j 

analysis we choose: A major choice occurs when we choose the ; ,i 
individual t>f the system^^ f^ this purpose .7 Parspiiians and other j 
functibnalists begin with the social system. Some years ago, ;1: 
C.;Wri Mills (1959) wrote The Sociological Imagination . I ;^ 
read it as a student in doctoral studies, but soon discarded what 
it had to say because it appeared too easy to read and too sen- 
sible*compared with my usual texts. One of the servicesMills 
performs in this book is' to translate Parsons . What language 
Parsons was writing in Mills never says, but he makes it clear 
that the translation is J.nto plain English. One of these trans- 
lations runs as follows: 



There are social regularities' , vhich we may observe 

and which are often quite durable. Such, enduring and 
stable regularities I shall call 'structural* . It is - 
possible to think of all these regularities within 
the social system as a great and intricate balance. , 
that this is a metaphor I am now going to forget , becaxise^ ^ 
I want you to take as very real my Concept: The Social 
equilibrium. (1959, p.32> 4 .^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^ 

i Along with the notion of equilibriim in social systems g 
the idea of a common tore of values. This concept has long 
appealed to social theorists since Hobbes saw the social contract 
as the only solution -to the "war of all against all". As Zeitlin 
(1973, p. 423 points out, functionalists who see society as being 
In equilibrium around a cent;^al core of values face some dis- 
concertingly contradictory ievidence: 



Are we to believe that in pre-Nazx €ermany^ Junkers ,fi 
peasants, industrial workers , Catholics, Protestantf 
Communistsy Sdcial Democrats , and Nazis all shared 5^ j 
common value system? Si 

Indeed, can we look at any contemporary society where change and 
conflict have been so much the order of the^ day for raore .than a 
decade and retain belief in a society ordered around comhion val-ucs? 



Social Structure in Terms of Human Meanings 

If we reject a superstructure of objective social reality 
%r to: which individuals must- accommodate themselves , what are ye 
:-^m.- '''-^iLeft- Mith' as an explanation of Jiuman personality and group action? 
r^^, The psychological reductionists .would offer a set of elemental 
personal characteristics which our genes or Fortune herself ' 
distributes to each of us in some inscrutable process. From 
these elements, one might then extrapolate the individual person- 
^ ality and ultimately the quality of social institutions. Both 
^i^^^ W reject such arguments by pointing to the fact" 

that the meaning of such presumed psychological elements or "laws" 
based ^ upon them cannot be deduced without invoking meanings 
1 already existing in the social context (Eldridge, 1970, pp. 17--18). 
For example, while some psychologists might, claim .that intelligence 
is operationally and independently defined In the Binet s^le, 
^^^i t sociologist points out that Binet's first step in 

building the scale was to ask teachers in a Paris school near his 
laboratory what they thought intelligence was and which of their 
pupils had it. ^/ ^ ^ 

y - For Weber , then, thevnecessary unit for analyzing self and 

society is' the individual human being. All . explanations^ of 
sociafl and personal phenomena must rest upon subj ective meanings 
w 'adequate ' to the individual {^Weber, 1947, pp . SS-^lOO^^ 

^^^^^ task of those who would explain human action and social forms 

therefore becomes the ' interpretation' of human meanings . Weber 
also recpgnizes that interpretation of meanings alone will not 
suffice if . we are to understand. -^social phenomena in ^causally^ 
adequate' terms*- The theorist must show how people typically 
construe social 1 si tuations and how these cops tructions havfe con- 
sequences for themselves and for others'. | 

Interpret ive sociology considers the individual and his 
action as the basic unit , as its ' atom^* . . . In this ^ 



approach,, the , individual is also the upper limit and . 
the sole carrier of meaningful conduct- --.In general, 
for sociology, such concepts as 'state,' 'assocation, ' 
• feudalism,^ arid the like , designate .certain categories 
of human interaction. Hence -it is the task of sociology . 
to reduce these concepts to 'understandable' action,^ 
that is, without exception, to the; "actions of partici- - 
pating individual men. (Weber quoted in Gerth and Mills , 

P. 55) . ^ \ 

'This Webefi an rationale for an interpretative sociology has 
■important implications for the question of whether a value- 
: free social science is possible, and it arlso raises a number of 
methodological questions. But the important point to emphasize 
in the present discussion is that organization theorists are 
cognitirvely and epistemologically bound by the same rules:, 
possibilities, and limitations as the , persons whose actions they 
- are /trying to explain. If we see theorists as trying to make 

sense of the social world by reducing it to generalities, rules , 
_ahd abstractions, the Webexian assumptions force us to recognize 
•/ihat^'t^s process is the same one which goes on as Everyman 
/attempts to make sense'of his world in ideational terms. If 

Everyman' s ideas , beliefs, hopes , and fears are hi^ ideology, so 
^ also are' those intellectual artifacts we call organization theories 
't the ideology of the theorists." Human sociologists and theorists 
wbi-king under the assumptions of a Iv'eberian interpretative ^ 
sociolocv ask oniy that the -theorists' 'explanations' of human 

, behaviour make sense in terras of a 'real' if subjective world ^ 
' in which'people live. and find their being. Though life itself 
and that in .organizations is filled with contending ideologies, 
the quality of organization theory should clarify the process of 
content ion- -the rulds and consequences of the battle. It should , 
not. constitute another position in the battle.and it should not 
present the -/icw of its winning general as good, functional ,.' 
or inevitable., ^ Too fre,qucntly in the past, organization, and 
administrative theory has- -wittingly or not--taken sides in the 
'ideological battles of social process and -prcscnted-as 'theory' 



^^^^^ : V the views of a dominating set of values, the views o£ rulers, 

elites, and their administrators, (Riffel, 1977.) The . 
fef^^^^ s can be made aboutf cirrriculum theoiy and the 

!g;U/ decision--makers who define what is to be accepted as knowledge , 
by the schools^ (Young, 1971). \- 

The assumptions of interpretative social theory do not deny 
' the biological and physical conditioipis of the human condition* 

They merely require that we attempt to 'understahdV such conditions 
* as people themselves do- As Goffman points out, physical and 

biologicaL ' facts ' mean little compared to the social rituals we - 
weave around them: 

./ A person with carcinoma of the bladder can, if he wants, 
/ die with more .social grace and propriety, more' apparent 
inner social normalcy, than a man with a harelip can 
order a piece of apple pie. (Quoted in Manning, 1976, £.20) 

1 - ' . ^ "V. ^ * . 

I r / m-i^r: And for those who^ still resist accepting individuals and 
their ideas as both the ^focal point of social reality and its 
limit. Mead*' s social psychology provides a rationale in which , 
thinking becomes an internal dialectic whereby' the human organism 
adapts to it:s environment. (Berlak and Berlak, 1975, pp. 9-13). 

!: Thinking and being are thereby adaptive responses to environment,' 

' aiid primacy for explanation rests with the inteirnal dia,lectic ^ 
P • rather than with objective conditions. Mead's concept of the" 
generalized other' thus becomes an explanation of how society 
« V exists in the human mind. We now need not see -man in society, but. 

V only society in man. (Strauss, 1956). The generalized other is 
thus only the j^art of 'me' which expresses o theirs ' norms, values 
and beliefs, though individuals see them as their own acts ; 

; (Berlak- and Berlak, 1975. p. 11). :^ . " , ' 

' ; , Values and Methodolog y 



It is abundantly clear that Weber regarded value- free social 



ijiSW an impossibility (Zeitlin, 7^^^^^ 

ilSI®^^^ P oin ts;\ oil t:.v,':;:'.\ ^y:^' n^^^^ 

In fact, Weber made it clear that. /no science is . , 

absolutely free from presuppositions, and no sicence 

can prove its fundamental value to the man vho rejects * - 

these presuppositions.' {Weber quoted in Bendix and' * 
Roth, 1971, p. 71). - . ' . ^ 

^ - ; 1^^ argued the same position, as does one ^f Pirandello*s v v 

- 0 six characters when he says : . 

But a fact is like a sack. ..When it*s empty it won' t ^ v 

stand up. And in order to make it stand up you must r 

first of all pour into it all the reasons and all the 

feelings which have caused it to exist- (Pirandello, 

p. 24). , ^- - 

1| * Weber requires of social scientists that they be aware of " 
their own values, their own assumptions. As Bendix notes, *'These 
are minimal demands against self-deception and the, deception of 
others (Bendix and Rotk^ 1971, p. 71). This view sets Weber 
apart from Marx who taught that correct scientific inquiry coul'd 
reveal an objective social structure against which individuals' 
subjective meanings might be seen a^ 'false consciousnes In _ ^ 
this belief, Marx is apparently joined by many contemporary social 
scientists who regard thco^ as a super- reality which only the 
enlightened may be expected to understand.^ 
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. Weber's method is to create images of reality as actors in : 
social/4ettings understand it and to show how action consistent 
with these^^images h{is consequences'^ -cx^ or unexpected. 

Understanding .comes^frqm setfing the images against each pther. 

""The images may come from different people^ at one point ^in time 
for from different vantage points over- time/ In this way Weber 
strives. to build cxDlanations which are both 'meaningfully' and 
'causally' adequate. The ^explanations have both meaning for the 

factors , and consistency in a logical causal sense. The method 
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"i; s " a k i n to c i n era^ t ap fiy wH ere d rs c re t e ^ imas e s: d n "f i Ijra^ cxe a te^^: ^^rf^]^ 
a ^oint" of view land shovr why events in the action turn. out as j f \ 

* they do i ;^ But is ^the point of view that of ; the ^ctors of or 7 . yiv 

■j-the photographer* Antonioni^s film^^/^^^ Up, presents this idea ,\\^\': 

as an: artistic image;. In this tilin- a jjhotog^apher who is accus tomed^^^^^^^ 

! to using his subjects as objects for his purposes and profit 

snealcs up to take pictures of a couple in a park. They walk in - : / 
conversation, seem to embrace briefly, and. then move on. .When 
^they spot; tfi^ photographer, they object^ to his picture taking . Hef 

: returij^ to his dark room and develops the prints . What Jias he . ^ 
seen? Was it innocent love or was he ; witnessing a murder ia: 
progress? lle;blows up the pictures and parts of them again and v- :^ 
again hoping that enlargement will answer the question of what v - 

i was going on. Ultimately the image^ must speak for themselves r^^^^^l 
through any hypothesis which the photographer or. we as observe rs^ -j V 
can reasonably place upon them. '\ ' ^^'^yr ^{^••^^^v^ 

; 'Nisbet (19-^7, P. 259) highlights • the . strength ..of this" method 
in the hands pf a scholar like Weber. In explaining the relation- 
; -ship between Calvihsim and: the .capitalist temper Weber* contrasts 
i the "paradox pf . the presence of^a manifest capitalist spiritV 

ithe "backwoods circumstances of eighteenth -century America and 
> conversely, the lack' of such a spirit in affluent ; bourgeois 
Florence." He quotes from Weber: 
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Now, how icould activity , which was at besr ethically ' 
tolerated; turn into ia call I'iig in the sense of Benjamin 
Franklin? ^The.-J'act to be explained historically is 
that the i most highly capitalistic, center of thait time , ' * 
in. Florence of the fourteenth and ; fifteenth centuries , 
the money and capitSili marked of aH the great pblitical 
Powers, this attitude was considered ethically un-:. 
-jiistif iabie , or at; best to be^^tolerated;'; . But ' in ; the 
.backwoods small bourgeois circumstances; of Pennsylvania 
in t he e i gh t e en t h ^Jcbn t u ry , who re b us inc ss- th re a te ne d 
f o r> s imp le lack .0 f jmoney to f a U 'back into ' ba rte r , whe re 
there "Was hardly resign of large enterprise, where only 
the earliest beginnings of banking r we re to be found, ^ the ■:i,^.^y:}j^::^e7xm^-m' 



4ii parllcylar* teel^i^ir is ^n^^Uiilty quoted ia th^ uectitsifi m , . 
^tfeeorwt icaX fram^Mork^ aunt *gn©tTil thert^aCter in Itoe w^tJteodolog^r 

ln^i^ara. kork hf tterUk a,t»4 fi^rUk Ci^^S}^ If^l^jatt {1973)^ and 
CwicK are bwt i*jtaiip|##» fart 0( mt 4iiii^ultf 

th%^ rrsj?r*:t fom^i^ tn^m our i^eolagic^il difficulties in 

siAt isticj^Uy sropi^iiit icatcJi feijti-*in fcfcbn^r*^ t«?m^- ^ac^aingltf « 
ttyJie^. as r«^sea^rch tli4{ %c are billing j^n4 €^$t^t td «cce|^t 

th-ei? titiiiy t^al rreatl^ package J * f iil^iidi^*' as tii0%ile4g^^* 

t 

lytf^ Q'feir ^^1^1 life ana ei|si?rieii« aight islcs^* *e ^fe^iitdi tw «»ic* 

fitful ati|l liptetiinif t€i' tfe^ Sclt^^lteoys B^thimm^ fit?©! «jq|il*|jfcti 
to tl^ir&r te^c^r mh^t i^ch^l it tiki^ t# tMii« Aii4 iin^ iilflit m%k 
mkth Smm% mtn^^ffi il9ti) inrfef hi^ si* y«^af i^Id t'«f» f^^iftg ti» ^ 



S'':''^ 'iiTc'^Ji-r*- la 'sepafflite realltie*. Bttt viire ■ liinef with «-a«lf:-oifc«T# 

Tfce" liJii? ;of-r«*»0«|af : i« thi* ,|»ap«r impUe* .tliat.we' nec4,td ,ettgag«^ 

■ .reality^ and its artifact* wc .call ' orjgaiiisation*. »*« need to »ovc 
from rh« conviction that tli«rc i'p'only oa« .s.oci3l mniitf to » 

im4«r»tan(l 4»4 appreciate tfet».-'^e 'alt«m.ate p«r.f|J«ct4w» a» tl»«ori»t»^ 
»n4 a* hwman l>ein|» i& not alt?>'g«th«r clear. I t»*ve su^j^ft*^: . 

v'i" y.-;- ■ : tlie J»«ts^ .wet.attifii*:ia»ici», hut *ll:tpai*M*f likaget stf a 

.■ ia«rtli»<J, which is bmh po*#erftti and proaitlaf. 

'..Mhmt y .W* ;Jt* : *Vtf*ieR »ayi.«g- ab<?*it; jschmil nm m4 thea^' i» ;tlvif . 

i;;:f * t«aci«rr*s::C©iipl#tRt tM%. \theit p*«t .iii«tr«tct.i©ii ;ciiiiliiiii««l v:-''' 
||:|v - ;»i1l3rt,ic*l;|.;E4«tiitW^ 

^,«!iri?«i«?^ &( M*. cwl4 clia** an tte^v. ■ t1«c«j tlM!'t« «e could 
.list f© ^itk hmh hm4% m4 c«w*-t»,ofr -a tw©*IHBBi4t«*l ^ 

. lii* imm^ i» an clevatwr*. then l»<Ni|^t feitts#lf ■ 

., : m iE*4t«* *«4 |ir«t««ii* t« iw* in it. t«if 



^the«;ar^'■nW■'t■o''»^f.,' ;i5y i»y.;,:»ta«4ara». then th^t : pMt» j the»,:„iiito- ' 
■tl«aiior^,;ihicii*<t>riii>-^Ci:^'7^^ /cjtegory ^of,. ♦wonikTful idea**; :«hich.. 
h^ite t<5 4o «i:h iii*itJ»t *N c«p«ri«f»cc. The importance of »uth 

. ■recotiot*; {Ouckworth, l«7'5# p> 2.^3) tfe«/«*p«Ti«n<;tf 9{' 9 mth^wmticim. 
^:'AJi,:*i Chita. he; .|»«t trP ^p*'**'^!**' in., a row. Ite cownted "tfee* l«ftv ■ 
./to- /right* Ten...- ■ Jle c<sttat«a tJ.i««,.,.rijsht to left. T»n* **He kept; 
■'■;r»arfaiig:ifti;' \»n4 ^cowt wtil' he 4«4;irf««t that, no natter , 
.'what'- the arraogc.«eiit "a* a^iiay* goiag to Had that there : 
■,t«ere!'tef»* K:u«her is' 4«4<?P«a4c»t of ;th.e, 0^^^ 

■■That : thi« theorem., is , w-ot mfces i «©■ 4t,(fer«nc« tty' t.h«' ,per»ori '.■ 
:-<Si»cov«rinis. 'it*. ..what »atttr*, iii :t.h.i» ..co.iit«jct i» thif Intellectual' 
■■«iiere.lop«wnt ,;Of\the ch.fl*i hi* ; f re€4#»; tO: have »»jch; 'wonderful \'. 
U4ea»»* ^|t>'^cott<:er» ^»««iii5atioii theory .is 'that' we" are re-*,/ 
^itrilcting , one another's , thiaEing . by searchiag for ■ 

■tMiiver*a.i.. tryths-*<h.lch;:fi* .within- a ffaawvorl. which, is aarrtwer. ; 
thaa-.'the reality, it' is* '-.trfi'iif to,',:rcp,rc!ient-. ' 

■ -Ut hare h^en \4"a«.ght-' %\j3-'.trap^''which ;,r««iii.lre.s. , m* /.i»/^ m»m . 
■^©fVth«.ofy to 'y»td a' .«ifJBJ<^^l.iwt.e ;**p- to 'reality; an4 ;te.»t wh«th , 
-|.t';ii ,trye--or .at iea.*t i^h^.%jier^' it i» .si.'*h«tter* aj!t*i,iiore accyrate 
■.■r«p^re#ent»tioi*' of rtai.ity. tfean a.Ry olher.: ,i«age. : »iit,'What 
'.tri*tl4.;«a4:.fal*ity 4i» ..fdti'at ,reaiitrt M'.^«e,.- are , to, ii»»l«T»t*ii4 
«*f taaisat iottt a« . <..©ftt.al«%i'**ll. tipfe •eaiiing.s » wc:. :»*»t ' ahattitew 
the' .»« arch: for. a ':*iiii.l«„ *»**t i.it»g«'::or..it .si^tf :fecopiis«."a* ;«* , 
'e*a«i««tl#h.v'of grrat \the#<^ists.* iiages. of *oei.ety refcais ,.^,(*,eltiiii,»- 

p. 332) » that the ^ttj^y of organlaatioa* catt he»t a4vaA'fc« 
^y':*i«ittti:ttg:ii«*ltiple, 'f«^*Mtie*^ata.^ eii|*r#*»4o»s'' o.r ;.it.;:: ^ 

A imwiwr of conrtewfwrarr scholars isow accept thi« position tPm4f 
a»ii llojc* t1l7«>> ana arlUi? *hat »«ch a shift rem»irc* w* to a&»a«ioi» j; 
the »tt«*vt to const rt»«:t a I ue f ree theory of social reality, 
tnstrad w« nust recofni^e social an<J orfantxation^l theories as 
^'e*pfe**i«ia*i of :i«leo.to,gy.,'#*^^ ■ a*'^ mtmi/^ |.iwJgiaeat»,; aboMt; the ■■worli..;:;: 
ri»ea various theoretical i«»siRhl» Aight all co«caist slMuttaneof^sljr.. 

theories woutil »o iWgcr he **co«^ti«g: for the single priie 
»f b«i»t the aokt-iiearly-tt^ CPoti4y aad ioje, P« 2J I« 



VIS. 



juiigiiii thi?ories, a* wc would no doubt continue to do, vc vQvdd 
ihcrelrore rccotnkze that «c w«rc involvc<l :n a truth^aaking and 
€»siSRtially aorai task within a di»clplineii process of in«iuiry 
;'into- social' r«»ality. V.' 
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